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CONFUSION IN ASIA* 


SHANNON MCCUNE 
Colgate University 


“All the scenery of the North 

Is enclosed in a thousand li of ice 

And ten thousand li of whirling snow. 
Behold both sides of the Great Wall— 
There is only a vast confusion left.” 


Thus Mao-Tse-Tung, the Chinese Communist leader, described 
his impressions in his poem, The Snow,’ written after his first air- 
plane flight. He went on to speak of ‘‘the charm of the rivers and 
mountains,’’ likening the earth to a ‘‘blushing girl clothed in 
white.’’ He concludes with the statement that tho in the past heroes 
‘¢*vied with each other in pursuing her’’... ‘‘only today are there 
men of feeling.’’ This conclusion is debatable. Certainly no debate 
can be made, however, over the beauty of the land of China, over 
the charm of the mountains and hills, or over the fact that there is 
only a vast confusion left. 

Confusion seems to be dominant in the headlines as we look at 
Asia today. In the Far East the situation is certainly in turmoil as 
all of us realize. We are the Government of Japan, whether we like 
it, or even know it, or not. Headlines denoting recurring crises in 
China are in every issue of our papers. In Korea, the land with 
which I am most familiar, we see a hitherto unified peninsula cut 
in half by an artificial line, the 38th parallel. On each side of this 
line are ‘‘republics,’’ recognized by the east or by the west, ‘‘repub- 
lics’’ which claim jurisdiction over all Korea, vieing with one an- 
other for hill crests near the border, fostering intrigues and dis- 

* Presented at the Cleveland meeting of the National Council of Geography Teach- 
ers, November, 1949. 

?The translation used here is that of Robert Payne as given in Asian Horizons, 


Vol. 2, No. 2, Summer, 1949, p. 18. The Chinese word li is a measure of distance more 
or less than one-third of a mile depending on whether one is going up hill or down. 
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sension within the midst of the other ‘‘republic’’—a sad picture of 
confusion. In Southeast and South Asia the breaking of colonial 
bonds and the ensuing growing pains of nationalism have brought 
chaos. 

Other parts of Asia have confusion. One can, for example, study 
the internal reorganization of life and economy within the Soviet 
Union, watch the developments towards union in Europe, or con- 
sider the conflicts of culture, religion, and the stage and state of 
economic development in the areas of Southwest Asia. Great con- 
fusion there is thruout Asia not just on ‘‘both sides of the Great 
Wall.’’ What can geographers see in this confusion? Are there any 
basic factors in the background which influence and are a part of 
the geography of the continent and which need to be explained more 
fully? 

Perhaps parenthetically, I should first note that there is some 
confusion as to the area which composes Asia. Some people divide 
the continent of Asia from Europe at the Urals. As Dr. Cressey has 
pointed out, that would be similar to making a division down the 
water divide of the Appalachians and making two continents out of 
North America. There is one super-Asia (Eurasia, Africa and Aus- 
tralasia) which would comprise much of the land area of the world. 
Within Eurasia are many Asias. There is the Soviet Union, the 
land-locked part of Asia. There is the Far East, the old, civilized 
part of Asia which was the center of the Confucian world. There is 
southeast Asia, the islands and peninsulas which were taken by 
the European countries in their days of overseas expansion and 
developed into colonial economies. There is the sub-continent of 
India, long civilized, an area in which ideas, religious and social, 
have more influence in the resultant geographic landscapes than 
in most other parts of the world. There is a dry Asia, the south- 
western part of the continent, an area where nomadic and seden- 
tary people are constantly clashing, an area from which many of 
our religions have sprung and now oil leaks. Finally there is 
European Asia, or Western Europe, an area of small countries 
with great advancement due in part to iron and steel based indus- 
trialization in recent centuries. Thus there are many parts of Asia, 
each one varied from the other parts, each area with certain unique 
characteristics. It is difficult, if not impossible, to generalize about 
them and the geographic factors behind their confusion. However, 
there are three basic and fundamental problems common particu- 
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larly to the areas of Monsoon Asia: the Far East, Southeast Asia 
and the sub-continent of India. These fundamental difficulties have 
influenced and been a part of the geography of Asia and have given 
rise to much of the confusion that now exists. 


PRESSURE OF PEOPLE ON THE LAND 


There is a terrific pressure of people on a tragically inadequate 
amount of useable land in Asia.? The result is low living standards, 
poverty, disease and unrest. So much of Asia is not fitted for culti- 
vation because of physical factors: mountainous or swampy ter- 
rain, cold or dry climates, choking vegetation, easily exhausted and 
infertile soils. In parts of Asia, human efficiency is cut down by the 
ravages of malaria and other diseases. A low living standard seems 
to perpetuate itself thru the lack of education, the strangling hold 
of tradition and the inadequacies of capital accumulation. Much of 
Asia, whether we wish it so or not, is a desperately poor land. By 
taking the percentage of the total land area which is cultivated for 
the different areas of Asia we can see how little of the land is used. 
In Japan the figure is 15 per cent, in Korea 20 per cent, in China 11 
to 19 per cent depending on the areas that one includes, in India 
30 per cent, and so it goes. Asia is poor in useable land. Futhermore 
it must be remembered that thruout Asia most of the people get 
their living directly from the agricultural lands, from the limited 
regions of plains and low terraced hills. For example, 73 per cent 
of the Koreans get their living directly from the land, another 10 
to 15 per cent indirectly. 

One may well ask why such a great dependence on the agricul- 
tural land. Why not use other resources in the land? In general in 
Asia as a whole, the possibilities of resource development are 
limited. As I see it, Asia is not the great storehouse of minerals 
that it appears to some people. Handicaps of transportation, of 
terrain, of climate and of the real paucity and scattering of mineral 
resources are so numerous that I think we should not look at Asia’s 
mineral resource position with great optimism. However, there are 
some important industrial developments which have taken place, 
and more that can take place. For example, in Korea, there has 


*An important summary of data concerning Asia is given in the United Nations 
Publication, 1949. II. F. 1, Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1948, prepared 
by the Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs, Lake Success, New York, 1949. 
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been some exploitation of mineral deposits of iron, coal, gold and 
many minor metals, considerable development of hydro-electric 
resources, thru the building of large dams, and construction of 
some large-scale manufacturing plants. But the potential to be 
realized in Korea and in Asia on any very great scale, equivalent 
to that in the western world will take many years. It will take much 
eapital investment, much know-how which these areas lack. Many 
of the developments which did take place occurred as a result of 
Japanese desires to build an industrial economy for a military 
purpose. The reorientation of the economy to peace is a most diffi- 
cult task. The future industrialization, not only of Korea but thru- 
out Asia, must be guided toward peaceful objectives rather than 
take the disastrous course followed by Japan. With such limitations 
in land for agriculture and in mineral and power resources, the 
possibilities of relieving the population pressures on the land are 
correspondingly small. It is well for us to realize that stupendous 
efforts, particularly on the part of people within Asia, are neces- 
sary to have a substantial rise in the standards of living. Confusion 
bred of an inadequate base of land and resources appears inevita- 
ble for a long time to come in Asia. 


PoPpuLATION EXPLOSION 


The second major factor which is common to many areas of 
Asia influencing the geography of those areas is the problem of 
the growth in the numbers of people in Asia. Some demographers 
have called this the ‘‘population explosion’’ which has taken place 
and is taking place in Asia. Without this factor, the problem of 
pressure of the people on the land would perhaps not be so severe. 
But populations are growing at a staggering rate. In Japan, for 
example, a million people are added to the labor force every year. 
In Korea, the population has doubled in the last thirty-seven years 
and if the present rate continues it will be less than thirty-seven 
years before it doubles again. Estimates are that in China, given 
peace (a prime requisite), given adequate transportation (so there 
isn’t starvation in an area fifty miles away from an area of food 
glut), given public health (so that epidemics will not take their 
toll), then, using the data from Formosa which had those condi- 
tions prevailing, China’s population would grow between fifty to 
ninety million people in ten years. India can be taken as an example 
of an area where population explosion has already taken place. 
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In India the population grew from 1931 to 1941 from 338 million to 
389 million people. This is a growth of 51 million people in ten 
years. It is no wonder that Britian let go of such a fast-growing 
child. . 

The rate of increase shown by these figures is phenomenal, espe- 
cially when one considers the small amount of additional land 
which has been made useable for food. It is obvious that a major 
result has been deepening of the poverty of the mass of the people. 
Much of this increased population has gone into the cities. In cities 
and industrial areas there is apt to be a falling off of the rate of 
growth. However, this takes a long time to take place. There is a 
lag before the population, even under urbanization and industriali- 
zation, will slow up in its growth. Population explosion is a major 
factor in the background of confusion in Asia. 


Tue WESTERN Impact 


The third fact is that Asia is, perhaps obviously, now an inte- 
gral part of the world. Isolation is no longer possible and with this 
loss of isolation have come tremendous impacts from other parts 
of the world. As the proverb says: A polar bear coughing at the 
north pole stirs the sands of the Sahara. Most of the impact on 
Asia has been from the west: Western ideas of political systems, 
social customs, religions, western ideas on land utilization, of in- 
dustrialization, of modern transportation. Of course there has 
been an interchange. Some Asian ideas have come into our own 
life. Asian products like soy beans and tung oil have been intro- 
duced into our agricultural system. Asian rubber and various 
other commodities are being brought into and made an indispensi- 
ble part of our own economy. But most of the impact has been the 
other way. This shattering of Asian economy and of Asian political 
and social life by western impacts is extremely important in analys- 
ing the confusion which we have in Asia. Some of this impact © 
resulted in colonial domination by European powers and later 
America over different areas, particularly of Southeast Asia. The 
interesting thing is that along with colonial domination came west- 
ern education with concepts of democracy and of nationalism. To- 
day, to some extent, the independence movements which are seen 
in Asia have had their seeds in Western education. Freedom from 
colonial domination has been a rallying cry thruout Asia and has 
led to some of the confusion that we have had. 
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Another western impdct has been in the field of economy. The 
west has introduced new ways of utilizing the land. The develop- 
ment of industrial potential by the exploitation of minerals and 
production of certain agricultural crops has been important tho not 
so greatly developed as one might wish. In some cases this indus- 
trialization resulted in the exportation of the product from the 
area rather than the development of industrialization within the 
area. At a later stage, however, there has come some industrializa- 
tion internally. For example in India the largest steel plant of the 
British Empire was built as a part of an industrial empire of con- 
siderable proportion. Sometimes the industrialization on western 
patterns is incongruous to Asian scenes. I well recall in the Korea 
of the Far East seeing the large hydro-electric power lines swing- 
ing across the sky far above a simple rural landscape of pine- 
covered hills, thatch-roofed homes and emerald-green paddy fields. 
Vivid in my memory is the view in the State of Korea in India of 
modern coal mines set in the midst of a tropical jungle-forest. (By 
the way, did you know there were two Koreas in Asia, both inter- 
esting to a geographer.) Yes, industrialization has brought with 
it many, many problems adding to the confusion of Asia. 

In addition to that, modern transportation is a major modifying 
factor in the life of Asian people. Modern roads, railroads, airlines, 
modern ocean and river transportation systems have been devel- 
oped in some, tho still too few, Asian lands. This transportation has 
opened up Asia to the outside world. It has been instrumental in 
enabling the exchange of products, in fostering specialization in 
production in some places. It, too, has added somewhat to the con- 
fusion now found in Asia. 

These three factors are of crucial importance in Asia today. 
The pressure of people on the land, the population explosion and 
finally the impact of the west have affected all the areas of Asia. 
They have resulted in Confusion in Asia. 


Basic GEoGRAPHIC CONCEPTS 


How then shall we as Americans, and, more particularly, as 
American teachers of geography look at this confusion in Asia. We 
can by reading our headlines, see that confusion is there. By a 
certain amount of study we can further see some of the basic 
causes for this confusion. Is that enough, or should we go further? 
I think that our responsibilities are such that we must do much 
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more than we have in the past in considering the area and problems 
of Asia. The following geographic concepts may be obvious but 
they are important for Americans to grasp. Asia’s continental 
patterns, its regional diversities and the place and function of Asia 
in the global frontier need to be made a part of our common knowl- 
edge. 

We need to study with great concern and to teach our friends, 
colleagues and students with increased effectiveness the geographic 
patterns which have been and are developing in Asia. The great 
continental pattern needs to be stressed. Asia has a great mountain 
and desert core that separates the various realms from each other. 
Each realm of Asia, instead of being tied with the other realms of 
Asia, because of geographic factors of climate and land form, is 
looking outward. There is a centrifugal movement instead of a 
centripetal movement within Asia. There is a lack of coherence in 
the parts of Asia. Each differs in its geographic characteristics. 
Thus each approaches its problems in different ways. The great 
realms, separated from one another by physical barriers have had 
divergent development. Today some of these barriers are being 
broken down, ideas, always light baggage, are moving quickly thru 
the ether, airplanes can fly over areas like the Himalayan Hump, 
new rail lines are being constructed into the interior. However, 
these changes do not come over night. 

Secondly, there is great need to recognize the regional diversi- 
ties within the various realms of Asia. To take the specific case of 
Korea as an example, there is a great deal of difference between 
North Korea and South Korea and also within northern Korea and 
within southern Korea. This regional diversity is an important fac- 
tor in Korea. If a line is drawn, as has happened in the choice of the 
38th parallel, which provides an iron barrier between the north and 
the south, it shall not be surprising to see the different parts, which 
have latent geographic differences, grow further and further apart. 
So also there are regional differences in China. It is worth noting 
in the coming months whether the regional pattern which the 
Chinese communists have proclaimed will be effectively organized. 
In southern Asia the most striking examples are the tremendous 
geographic diversities between eastern and western Pakistan. The 
unions in Indo-China and Indonesia tie together geographic regions 
of great contrast. This problem of regional diversity in Asia is one 
that needs careful examination for each of the various parts of 
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Asia. I think that most geographers are familiar with these re- 
gional factors of diversity. The tragedy lies in the fact that people 
without geographic knowledge do not consider them important. The 
results are 38th parallels, odd and perhaps unstable political align- 
ments, and so on. 

Not only must there be consideration of the patterns and re- 
gional diversity within Asia but Asia in its setting in the global 
situation must be given intensive study. Today much of Asia lies on 
the international frontier between the world of the Soviet Union 
and the world of America. The boundary lines are drawn thru 
Japan, Korea, and China and all thru southern Asia. Just as any 
frontier needs understanding on both sides in order to be a peace- 
ful frontier so this international frontier between the Soviet Union 
and ourselves needs understanding on each side. The battles on the 
frontiers are continually going on. Nowhere is there a segment 
more closely guarded and at the same time poorly defined by 
natural features as the segment of the international frontier in 
Korea, the 38th parallel. It was chosen for one limited military pur- 
pose, the acceptance of the surrender of Japanese forces, and used 
for another, the limits of zones of military occupation and later of 
the ‘‘republics’’ set up on each side. Over this line battles have been 
waged, on each side a hitherto quite unified people have been driven 
by the forces of circumstances to quite different objectives and 
patterns of life. The Koreans against their wills are pawns in a 
'} game of global power politics. Solutions must be found for the reso- 
lution of U.S.S.R. and U.S. rivalries, or Asia, situated on the fron- 
tier, will long be in chaos. The implications of these geographic 
‘factors of varying patterns, regional diversities and global fron- 
tiers must be made clear to all Americans and teachers of American 
geography have a real challenge before them in this regard. 

Another important aspect of Asian geography which should be 
of concern is in the field of appraisal of the significant resources in 
Asia. There needs to be known pretty clearly, not only the patterns 
, Which have developed and are developing, but the potentials for the 
future. Geographic planning within Asia is a necessity. Asia is not 
a land which is just ‘‘hot and exotic’’ as some people term it. It 
i has much diversity. It has considerable potential. A frank estimate 
by American, and more important Asian, geographers and others 
of the potential resources, needs to be made. Once having gained 
this geographic knowledge of Asia then the problems will be much 
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better understood; less confusion will result. This is indeed a 
challenge, particularly for those members of the American geo- 
graphic profession who are interested in research, field work and 
the practical application of geographic knowledge. 

Moreover, there needs to be much more geographic understand- 
ing of Asia, on an individual basis as well as a national basis. The 
basic problems that were discussed as confusion causants are not 
recognized. The patterns and the resources which are present in 
Asia are not appreciated. The status of geographic knowledge of 
Asia is woefully inadequate for Americans, reluctant citizens of a 
new world power. I think that this need for a better understanding 
of the geography of Asia is a supreme challenge for teachers of 
American geography. It can be accomplished in our teaching. In 
our writing we need to give it a higher priority than we have in the 
past. 

Not only do Americans not understand the geography of Asia 
well enough, the people of Asia, who after all have the final deci- 
sions as to what happens in their lands in order for their confusions 
to be resolved, do not have the requisite geographic understanding. 
They need very definitely better trained geographers within their 
countries. They need to have more geography and better geography 
in their curricula. They need to have a continuing flow of geo- 
graphic knowledge given to them. Their teachers of geography find 
it difficult to train their students for better citizenship as they face 
the unexplored future. In helping them meet this need, American 
geography teachers can do much. We can have better exchange with 
our colleagues in Asian lands. We can furnish to them such guidance 
as we can on the basis of our experience and our research. The new 
methods of geographic teaching which we are developing should be 
shared with our Asian friends. Some of this has been accomplished. 
Much more should be accomplished. 

Undoubtedly there is confusion in Asia. This confusion can be 
resolved, however, by concerted attack thru many different ap- 
proaches. One of the approaches, obviously stressed in this paper, 
is the approach thru better geographic understanding. Thru under- 
standing better the geographic situation in this important part of 
our world we Americans can perhaps more effectively do our part 
in bringing order out of the confusion in Asia. Moreover, American 
geography teachers have a challenging responsibility in aiding our 
Asian colleagues as they endeavor to improve their teaching of the 
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geography of Asia for their citizens. Vast confusion there is in Asia 
not only on ‘‘both sides of the Great Wall.’’ We should accept 
our responsibilities and meet the challenges before us. We should 
show that we also today are ‘‘men of feeling.’’ 





POLAR ESKIMOS OF GREENLAND AND 
THEIR ENVIRONMENT 


WILLIAM E. POWERS 
Northwestern University 


Altho the Polar Eskimo of Greenland and his mode of life were ~ 
sketched in masterly fashion by Ekblaw’ more than twenty years 
ago, his descriptions applied to the period before any important 
changes had been wrought by contacts with Europeans. It is believed 
that many people today will be interested in a summary of the 
Eskimo’s ancient mode of life, particularly his consummate use of 
his resources and environment, and a statement of the changes 
that are occurring as a result of European contacts, introduction of 
outside goods and a trading economy, and the disturbing impact 
of military activities. 


Tue Eskimo 1n SoutH GREENLAND 


The primitive Polar Eskimos at the far north of Greenland are 
very different from the south Greenland Eskimos who live along 
the west coast south of Melville Bay. The former group was un- 
known until 1818, but the south Greenland Eskimos have had con- 
tact with Danes and Norwegians since the modern colonization of 
Greenland under the missionary, Hans Egede, in 1721. Previous 
Icelandic settlements started in south Greenland in 986 A.D. by 
Eric the Red prospered for a time, but they had disappeared dur- 
ing the fifteenth century. 

For two centuries, European whalers and sealers in south 
Greenland waters regarded the Eskimos as savages and no attempt 
was made at further colonization until Hans Egede brought a small 
band from Norway in 1721. Since 1780 Denmark has controlled 


*Ekblaw, W. Elmer, “The Material Response of the Polar Eskimo to Their Far 
Arctic Environment,” Annals of the Association of American Geographers, vol. 17, 1927, 
pp. 147-198; vol. 18, 1928, pp. 1-24. 
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Eskimo government and trade. In this period the south Greenland 
Eskimos have lost many primitive ways of life and have acquired 
such life patterns as considerable use of cloth for garments, village 
life of permanent huts, the use of firearms, and a general acquaint- 
ance with articles of luxury and with disease. ) 


THe Poitar Eskimo 


The north Greenland or Polar Eskimos were first discovered in 
1818 by Sir John Ross. They then believed themselves the only 
people in the world, having no records of contact with their 
brothers in south Greenland. They were living in very primitive 
fashion with stone, bone and ivory weapons and with meat practi- 
eally their only food. Even today, these Eskimos still retain many 
of their original characteristics. 

The Polar Eskimos are scattered along the west Greenland 
coast north of Melville May, from Cape York north to Inglefield 
Gulf, and formerly even to Etah and Anoritok. They numbered 
probably not more than 200 when discovered in 1818, about 250 
during Peary’s explorations fifty years ago, and about 350 at the 
present time. Their small number reflects their harsh environment. 
Death thru hunting accidents, starvation, and exposure or mishaps 
during cold season travel were numerous, while their birthrate was 
and is small. 

Knowledge of the Polar Eskimo has accumulated slowly but 
steadily. Explorers of the period of Arctic exploration following 
1850, including Charles Francis Hall and Elisha Kent Kane, re- 
vealed much concerning the personal traits, possessions, and mode 
of life of the Eskimos. 

Knud Rasmussen during the early years of the 20th century 
made classic ethnologic and cultural studies. Peary and his associ- 
ates including Commander Donald MacMillan, contributed largely 
to the subject. W. Elmer Ekblaw, botanist and geographer of Mac- 
Millan’s Crocker Land expedition of 1914-18, published descrip- 
tions of the Polar Eskimo of that period that have never been ex- 
celled. Other scholarly contributors have included Dr. Therkel 
Matthiassen and Dr. Kaj Birket-Smith. The descriptions of the 
Polar Eskimo by these writers and others are largely scattered 
thru scientific journals and books of Polar exploration in which 
they rarely come to the attention of the ordinary reader. Therefore 
it is the purpose of the present writer to draw together and sum- 
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marize significant aspects of the Polar Eskimos’ ancient mode of 
life, and to point out to what extent these are now being changed 
under the impact of European influences. 


EXNVIRONMENT OF THE Pouar ESKIMO 


The environment of the Polar Eskimo from ancient times has 
been exceedingly harsh and forbidding. Greenland north of Mel- 
ville Bay is a plateau from 1,000 to 2,000 feet high, largely covered 
by the interior ice cap which discharges to the sea thru narrow 
valley glaciers. Deep fiords indent the plateau margin. Low flat 
areas are few and small. Soil is lacking over much of the area and 
bare rocky ledges, cliffs, boulder-strewn uplands, and steep talus 
slopes abound. These conditions, together with the harsh climate, 
limit very strictly the vegetation. 

The vegetation is a tundra. The only trees are low creeping 
twigs or mats of birch and willow, too scarce to be used as fuel. 
Grasses of several types and numerous small flowering plants 
occupy boggy areas and spots of soil. Most of these plants are 
xerophytic, for available water is scarce, being tied up in ice during 
most of the year. Lichens cover many rock surfaces including the 
stones in talus slopes, but they grow very slowly. No food plant is 
available to the Eskimo, but during times of starvation it was the 
practice to scrape lichens from the rocks and boil them into a sort 
of paste which was eaten. The only vegetable food eaten by the 
primitive Eskimos was the stomach contents of caribou when killed 
during the hunt. 


HuNTING AND THE Foop PROBLEM 


In the absence of plant foods, the Eskimo life was based on 
hunting and this in turn centered upon the sea. Land animals were 
not adequate to supply their needs. The musk-ox and caribou were 
sparsely distributed and uncertaip as a food supply. Arctic foxes 
and hares were trapped and eaten, and a considerable reliance dur- 
ing the summer was placed on migratory sea birds which came to 
nest in the rocky cliffs and talus. But the above foods were merely 
supplementary to the staple diet of seal, walrus and narwhal. 

Of these the seal was the most numerous and widely distributed. 
Several types were captured including the small spotted seal and 
the larger hair seal. All these marine animals were hunted with the 
harpoon and, during open water, with the kayak or skin boat. The 
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harpoon possessed a detachable ivory point to which a long thong 
and inflated sealskin float were attached. When the harpoon was 
hurled into an animal the shaft floated free and was recovered by 
the owner. The thong and float attached to the embedded point pre- 
vented the animal from escaping. Great skill was needed in ap- 
proaching the wary seal and walrus. With the kayak a white skin 
screen was often placed at the front of the craft to simulate a mass 
of floating ice. In fall when the seals were accustomed to lie on the 
ice near their holes, the Eskimo stalked them by pushing ahead of 
him on runners a similar whitened screen. 

Walrus hunting with the kayak involved approaching to within 
a few feet of these large animals in order to make good the harpoon 
throw. In many cases this involved great danger to the hunter, for 
the walrus fought fiercely when attacked and not infrequently 
succeeded in turning the tables on the Eskimo. The narwhal was 
hunted both with the kayak during open water and around breath- 
ing holes during the winter. The long tusk of the narwhal, known 
as the unicorn horn in Europe during the Middle Ages, was used 
originally for spear shafts and similar purposes. 

Another important animal to the Polar Eskimo was and is the 
polar bear. Altho sometimes found on land, the bear lives mainly 
on or in the sea where he feeds mainly on seals and fish. When en- 
countered on land or pack ice the bear is easily killed by the Eskimo 
with little risk to himself. The dogs when released surround and 
engage the bear so that it is possible for the hunter to approach 
closely and dispatch the bear either with spears in ancient times or 
today with a rifle shot. Bear skin pants are worn by all male Eskimos 
in north Greenland and the robes are used for bedding. 


Tue UNRELIABILITY oF A Huntina Economy 


Altho the Eskimo ate well when game was abundant, periods of 
want and famine were also frequent. The dogs, essential to his 
mode of life, consumed a great deal of meat, even tho it was the 
practice to feed them only once a week during the summer and not 
more than two or three times a week in the winter season. The 
movements of walrus, seal, and narwhal were uncertain and unpre- 
dictable. Surplus meat was stored under piles of rocks where it was 
safe from all marauders except the polar bear. Supplies of birds 
were preserved in sealskins with the blubber left inside. However, 
it was not only difficult for the Eskimo to lay in sufficient food for 
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his winter needs, but his improvident use of food largely prevented 
security for the future. It was the Eskimo’s custom to gorge him- 
self when food was at hand. When all the food in his hut or village 
was eaten then all Eskimos packed their meagre belongings on their 
sleds and moved to another village in the hope that meat was still 
present at the latter. If so, the newcomers shared equally with those 
who had secured the meat, until it also was all gone. The dogs were 
not only essential in travelling the long distances between such 
villages, but also formed a reserve food supply which could be 
drawn upon in times of starvation. 

Summer hunting with the kayak was best. Originally the Eskimo 
had only a crude lance made with shaft of narwhal tusk. His en- 
counters with the walrus were often fraught with danger, and if 
the hunter lost his life in such an encounter, his family, if isolated, 
was nearly certain to starve. Even the loss of a lance sometimes led 
to the same result. At one time the Polar Eskimo had even lost the 
art of building kayaks, presumably thru the death of all mature 
hunters, and great difficulties were experienced in hunting sea 
animals until a fresh migration from Baffinland again brought the 
kayak and knowledge of how to build it. 

During winter hunting was doubly difficult inasmuch as the ice 
prevented the use of boats and the game animals appeared only 
in open leads of water or at the blow-holes which they kept open 
for breathing purposes. When a walrus was harpooned from the 
edge of such a blow-hole, often a terrific fight ensued in which other 
walrus collaborated in their attacks on the hunters who were en- 
deavoring to draw their companion out of the water. Seal hunting 
was also very difficult in winter inasmuch as the seal established 
numerous blow-holes which became obscured by snow. When one or 
more of these was located with the aid of a dog it was then necessary 
to guess which hole the seal was likely to use during the next few 
hours. A small float and ivory pin were placed in the hole selected 
to indicate the approach of the seal. It was not unusual for the 
Eskimo hunter to stand for many hours, spear in hand, waiting for 
the approach of the seal, and then perhaps to go home empty- 
handed in the end. 

Narwhal were scarce during the winter season, altho occasion- 
ally the rapid freezing of new ice crowded large numbers of these 
animals into one central blow-hole where they were forced to 
surface every fifteen to thirty minutes to get oxygen. All Eskimos 
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within many miles rushed to such a place and frequently harpooned 
large numbers of the unfortunate beasts. 

Generally speaking, however, hunting was poor during winter 
and formerly want and starvation were not infrequent. Indeed, 
starvation may have been one of the principal modes of death. 


MaTERIAL PossESSIONS OF THE ESKIMO 


Previous to their discovery in 1818, the Polar Eskimos appear 
to have pursued their primitive mode of life for many centuries. 
Their only wood was driftwood, mainly fragments. Ivory and bone 
were used for harpoon shafts, tent poles, knife handles, kayak 
frames and sleds. Sled runners were made of fragments of bone or 
driftwood carved to fit together and lashed with rawhide thongs. 
Stone points were used generally for weapons. Snow knives were 
made of slate. However, small bits of meteoric iron secured from 
near Cape York were hammered into suitable form to tip harpoons 
or, inserted in narrow grooves, to form the cutting edges of ivory 
knives. 

The hunter’s knife resembled our carving knives, but the 
women’s knife had a semi-circular blade similar to chopping knives 
of today. This knife was used for the cutting of skin garments, 
scraping and preparing hides, and chopping, as well as preparing 
food. 

Heating of the igloo was by an oil lamp of soapstone, carved 
into a flat shallow dish. Blubber in the dish was melted and fed a 
wick of peat or moss placed along one side. When properly trimmed 
this wick gave a clear yellow flame without smoke. The stone and 
wood igloo used as the permanent winter habitation and the snow 
iglooyak used on the march, were nearly airtight above and were 
entered from the side or below by a tunnel. A single lamp often 
kept the air temperature near the ceiling at 80° or 90° F., even tho 
temperature at floor level was zero or below. In summer the stone 
igloo was thrown open and abandoned in favor of a skin tent or 
tupik which was airy and clean. 

Dress consisted wholly of skins prepared, cut and sewn by the 
mother. The necessity for securing different types of skins for 
special purposes—bearskins for pants, caribou skins for winter 
coats and sleeping bags, birdskins for undershirts, hair sealskins 
for boot soles, et cetera—was partly responsible for the continual 
shifting of habitation from place to place, for certain animals fre- 
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quented certain known localities. Clothing was cut with consider- 
able skill, according to established patterns of long standing, and 
sewn with sinew from the back muscles of narwhal or caribou. Such 
seams were watertight and strong. 


Impact oF CIVILIZATION ON THE Eskimo’s Mone oF LIFE 


Up to Peary’s time, but little change had occurred in Polar 
Eskimo life. Limited amounts of wood and metals from the early 
explorers and their wrecked vessels enabled the Eskimo to improve 
his hunting gear, but no change occurred in his pattern of life. 
Peary supplied the Eskimo families that helped him with consider- 
able supplies of wood, food, guns and other weapons, needles, 
thread, cloth, matches, and other attributes of civilization. 

Within the decade following Peary’s successful attainment of 
the Pole in 1909, the Danish government allowed the establishment 
of a trading post at Thule (formerly Umanak) on North Star Bay. 
By the second decade after Peary, other trading posts were estab- 
lished at Savigsivik and Siorak-pa-doo. In these, as in south Green- 
land since 1780, the Danes have rather rigidly controlled prices 
charged as well as prices paid for such Eskimo products as blubber, 
skins, ivory, and feathers. Intoxicating liquors have been rigidly 
banned. Prices charged for staples such as cloth and flour have been 
held low, sometimes below cost, while prices charged for such 
luxury items as tobacco and candy have been relatively high. Such 
practices have been in the interests of the Eskimo. 

The availability of trade goods has had considerable effect on 
the Polar Eskimo’s pattern of life. Better weapons have enabled 
him to slaughter more game than formerly, and some animals— 
particularly the caribou—have become scarce. Luxuries have taken 
earnings that could better be spent for food and clothing, and 
health has probably suffered from this cause as well as the intro- 
duction of the white man’s diseases. Teeth, in particular, have 
deteriorated badly. Having discovered the reluctance of the white 
man to let them starve, the Eskimos have been drawn toward the 
villages, particularly Thule, and have in considerable part adopted 
permanent huts in which they reside the year around. It is to the 
Danes’ credit that they have strived to enable the Eskimo to earn 
his living, and they have supplied limited medical attention and 
education. The value of the latter is dubious in the Eskimos’ pres- 
ent state of development. The basic changes have been from a pure 
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primitive hunting economy to a semi-commercial economy, and to 
a more fixed rather than a nomadic mode of life. 


THE Errects or Worutp War II 


The establishment of an air base and weather station at Thule 
during World War II, and contacts with occasional naval and mili- 
tary groups, have been unsettling influences. Large amounts of 
supplies have been given away or wasted by these outsiders, and 
both the Eskimo’s economic pattern and his ideas of economy and 
frugality have been badly shaken. A readjustment to the former 
sparing standard of living is going to be very difficult. 

The future of these children of the north is difficult to predict. 
They have increased since Peary’s time from 250 to nearly 350. 
If a closed and stable trading policy, with exclusion of outsiders, 
can be maintained here by the Danes as in south Greenland since 
1780, the present semi-commercial economy will probably allow a 
considerable increase in numbers. If, however, Polar Greenland 
is thrown open to outsiders and the Eskimos are placed in competi- 
tion with newcomers from Europe, they are likely to succumb or to 
be submerged as a racial group. 





WILLIAMSON AND FRANKLIN COUNTIES—COAL 
COUNTIES OF SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


ARTHUR H. DOERR 
Northwestern University 


In certain parts of Southern Illinois, coal exerts a tremendous 
influence on the local populace and indirectly influences lands and 
peoples outside the geographic limits of Southern Illinois. Within 
Southern Illinois coal is especially important in Williamson and 
Franklin counties. 

These two counties form an area roughly rectangular in shape 
located about 75 miles southeast of St. Louis and 275 miles south, 
southwest of Chicago (Fig. 1). Centrally located in the crotch of 
land formed by the Mississippi, Ohio, and Wabash rivers, the 
center of the area lies roughly 50 miles from the southern tip of the 
state. 

The combined area of the two counties is 875 square miles, which 
is about two-thirds the area of Rhode Island. Areal extent, how- 
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ever, has no influence on the importance of this area to the state 
and the nation. This area’s importance revolves around one com- 
modity, coal. Here the coal beds of [Illinois reach their maximum 
thickness and quality, and here coal mining has reached its greatest 
development within the middle west. 

Few visitors to the area can long be in doubt as to the major 
activity. On a drive along the highways in any direction mines, 
abandoned mines, ‘‘gob’” 
piles, and ‘‘spoil’” heaps are 
rarely out of sight. Mines 
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and associated features are 
continuous and repetitious 
features of the eultural land- 





scape. The many smoke 
stacks, mine tipples, and 
rising smoke from the chim- 
neys might give the inexperi- 
enced observer the impres- 
sion that this is a region of 
\ heavy industry. Whereas, in 
reality the main function of 
the area is to supply fuel for 
heavy industry located else- 
where. 

The coal industry in Wil- 
liamson and Franklin coun- 
ties is of no mean propor- 
tions. Indications of its size 
are grasped when it is realized that the average annual production 
is in excess of 15,000,000 tons. With average sized freight cars this 
annual production would fill a freight train 2,400 miles long. Other 
indices point to its position as an important industry. The largest 
shaft coal mine in the world is located near West Frankfort in 
Franklin County. The yearly production of this mine is more than 
2,000,000 tons. The world’s record daily hoist achieved at this mine 
was 15,174 tons.* Six other mines in the area annually produce more 
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Fia. 1. Map showing the location of Williamson 
and Franklin Counties (Shaded area indicates 
the location of Williamson and Franklin 
Counties) 


*Gob is the term applied to waste coal, shale, and other rock. 
* Spoil is the earth material removed in strip mining. 


* Griffith, Will and Catherine, “Egypt’s Coal Bucket,” Egyptian Key Magazine, 
Carbondale, Illinois, Oct., 1943, p. 29. 
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than a million tons.‘ The largest bituminous coal preparation plant 
in the world is located near Zeigler in Franklin County.® (Fig 2) 
Coal mining mechanization has progressed further here than in any 
other area in the midwest. 

Coal is highly important in supporting the hinterland popula- 
tion of 200,000, which makes 
up the third largest urban 
agglomeration in Illinois. 
More significant from an eco- 
nomic standpoint is the effect 
which this Southern Llinois 
coal has on other areas. 


MARKETING 


Markets for coal pro- 
duced in this area are quite 
widespread and are in con- 
stant state of flux. The mar- 
ket area for Southern Illinois 
coals at the present time is 
bounded in the following 
ways.® On the west the line is 
near the eastern boundary of 
North and South Dakota, 

—— and Kansas; on 
he east the line practically Present 
coincides with the state line Morket 
between Indiana and _ IIli- (Post Market 
nois; on the north the line 


runs thru southern Wiscon- ; 
Fic. 2. Map showing the past and present 


sin and Minnesota; on the market area for Williamson and Franklin 
south the line follows the County Coals. 


Ohio River and thence in a 
westerly direction until it meets the western boundary in Kansas 
(Figs. 2, 3). These lines are by no means distinct, but rather repre- 
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‘Unless otherwise noted coal production figures taken from, Illinois Coal Report 
for 1946, Illinois Dept. of Mines and Minerals, Springfield, Illinois, 1947, pp. 155 and 171. 

*Information received from Bell and Zoller Coal Co. Verification of this claim 
or counter claims is difficult because of different criteria used for measurement. 

*The market area as defined in this paper is that region which most consistently 
buys the largest amounts of Southern Illinois coals. 
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sent broad zones of transition and may vary considerably from 
year to year. 

A number of factors have combined to establish the present 
lines. On the west the line is drawn at the place where coal produced 
in Southern Illinois can successfully compete with coal which is 
produced in Colorado, Montana, and Wyoming. On the north the 
line is again a competitive one; in this case between the coal pro- 
duced in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and eastern Kentucky, and 
that which is produced in 
Southern Illinois. (Coal 
from the West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania area comes to 
the Great Lakes ports on the 
returning iron ore boats; 
and then comes into compe- 
tition with Southern Illinois 
coals, which are shipped into 
the area by rail.) On the east 
the line is competitive; here 
competition is between coal 
produced in Southern Iili- 
nois and that which is pro- 

; cane duced in the Indiana field. 
Fic. 3. Map showing approximate distribution Tis enntieen tendines i 
of Southern Illinois coals to states within the y 3s 
coal market area. more complex than _ the 
others, and has been delim- 
ited for a variety of reasons. In its eastern section the line is a 
competitive one betwen Southern Illinois coals and coal produced 
in western Kentucky; in its central and western portions the big 
limiting factors have been the easy availability of oil, natural gas, 
and Arkansas anthracite in that section. 

Within the market area thus delimited is marketed 90 per cent 
of the coal produced in Williamson and Franklin counties. Of the 
remaining 10 per cent the destinations are quite varied. Perhaps as 
much as 3 per cent is sent to overseas destinations, primarily to 
European markets.’ The coal moves out via rail and river to the 
ports of Pensacola and Mobile, and thence overseas. Small amounts 
of coal get into northwestern Indiana and southwestern Michigan 

















‘Information received from Mr. H. H. Taylor, Pres. of the Franklin County Coal 
Corporation. 
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to supply fuel for industries located there. Minor amounts are sent 
to some of the states of the lower Mississippi Valley. 

The market for Williamson and Franklin county coals (as well 
as that for other parts of Southern Illinois) was formerly much 
more extensive than it is at the present time. (Fig. 3) The states 
of the southwest, which once used large amounts of Southern 
Illinois coals, now use almost none. Increased production of petro- 
leum, natural gas, and by-products from refining have been in 
large measure responsible for this large market loss. 

Coal was formerly sent down the Mississippi River to states in 
the lower Mississippi Valley in much greater quantity than at the 
present time. With the completion of the Warrior Canal, coals from 
Alabama largely supplanted those of Southern Illinois in this area. 

The gradual shrinkage of the western boundary has been due 
mainly to the increased production of the western states. 

Another loss more significant than all of these occurred when 
in 1940 the St. Louis Board of Alderman passed a smoke control 
ordinance. For a short time Southern Illinois coal was practically 
eliminated from this important market, but with better preparation 
methods a considerable amount of this loss has been reclaimed. 

Southern Illinois coal operators became more aware of an 
axiom which Walter Voskuil, a coal expert, had uttered several 
years previously. ‘‘The salvation of the coal industry lies in its 
having become distribution minded. Distribution-mindedness gives 
rise to creative merchandising, and the expansion of creative 
merchandising with its relatives of product research, market 
analysis, breakdown of sales costs, lowering of sales resistance 
by determining the geographical supremacy areas, effectively and 
intelligently selected markets, and directed promotion form per- 
haps the strongest counterforce that the coal industry can set 
against narrowing margins of profit and decreased volume of 
business.’’® Attempts to improve the saleability of the coal by wash- 
ing, screening, and oil treating have all been tried with varying 
degrees of success. It is difficult to say whether these former 
markets will ever be regained. If an oil shortage occurs, it seems 
reasonable to assume that some of the old markets for Southern 
Illinois coal will be regained. 


®Voskuil, Walter H., “The Competitive Position of Illinois Coals in the Illinois 
Coal Market Area,” Bulletin No. 63, Ill. State Geol. Sur., Urbana, Illinois, 1936, p. 10. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Without an adequate transportation net there could be no coal 
industry of any appreciable size, regardless of the amount of coal 
in the area, or the potential size of the market. The establishment 
of transportation lines increased the market for coal, and in turn 
the establishment of new mines has influenced the growth of the 
transportation net. 
This sort of reciproc- 
ity exists between 
mining and transpor- 
tation routes. 

Even a brief 
glance at the tight 
mesh of railway lines 
in Williamson and 
Franklin Counties in- 
dicates great activity 
of some kind. All of 


; ; _ . Southern Illinois is 
Fic. 4. Map showing the rail net of Southern Illinois l ied ith 
(Shaded area indicates Williamson and Franklin Wel Supplied wi 
Counties.) railroads, but the net 


is especially dense 
within the boundaries of Williamson and Franklin counties. (Fig. 
4) This area not only has good main line connections, but many 
miles of siding as well. The Illinois Central; Missouri Pacific; 
Central and Eastern Illinois; Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, 
lines serve this area directly. These roads in turn make connections 
with the Gulf, Mobile, and Ohio; Louisville and Nashville; South- 
ern; and Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis lines all 
within the boundaries of Southern Illinois. Admirable cooperation 
between the various railroads facilitates the interchange of haulage 
and rolling stock with a minimum of difficulty. 

Fast overnight freight service is maintained to Chicago, and it 
takes only a few hours to haul coal to St. Louis. This rapid thru 
service to these large distributing centers is a distinct marketing 
advantage. 

The highway net of Southern Illinois in general, and William- 
son and Franklin counties in particular, is dense, and offers ex- 
cellent opportunities for movement of coal to market by truck. 
(Fig. 5) Illinois routes 37, 13, 149, and 148 are among the most 
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important routes which traverse the two countires. These routes 
connect with important roads outside the area, and connections 
with St. Louis and Chicago are especially good.® All of the more 
important roads are surfaced with concrete and asphalt, the major- 
ity of them with concrete. Route 37 which passes thru the two 
counties and then on to Chicago is one of the most travelled roads 
in the entire state. 

Water transportation is not widely used, but small amounts of 
coal move to Chicago 
via a combination rail 
and Illinois Water- 
way haul. Small 
amounts of coal move 
down the Mississippi 
River to southern 
states and overseas 
destinations. There 
are minor opportuni- 
ties for an increased 
use of the Ohio and 
Wabash Rivers, but it 


is doubtful if either _— 
Fic. 5. Map showing highway net of Southern Illinois 


of these water ways (Shaded area indicates Williamson and_ Franklin 
are ever used exten- Counties.) 


sively. 
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Undoubtedly coal will continue to play a very important part 
in the economy and life of Williamson and Franklin counties. Only 
a small fraction of the coal has been removed from beneath the 
surface of this area. Mining can undoubtedly continue for 200 years 
or more, even at accelerated rates of production. 

This area seems destined to become increasingly important. 
With the rapid depletion of oil and natural gas it seems highly 
probable that an increased use of coal and oil shale is forthcoming. 

During the war and the post war boom tremendous amounts of 
high grade coking coals have been used. This valuable coal has 

*Reed, F. H., Jackman, H. W., Rees, O. W., Yohe, G. R., and Henline, P. W., 
“Use of Illinois Coal for the Production of Metallurgical Coke,” Bulletin No. 71, IIl. 
State Geol. Sur., Urbana, Illinois, 1947, p. 29 and Personal Communications from Mr. 


H. H. Taylor, Pres. of Franklin County Coal Corp., and Mr. Fred S. Wilkey, Secretary 
of the Ill. Coal Operators Assoc. 
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become seriously depleted in some areas. Altho the coals of Wil- 
liamson and Franklin counties is of lower rank than coal used for 
making metallurgical coke, it can be mixed in small percentages 
to produce a satisfactory reducing coke. Coke mixes containing 
from 10 per cent to 30 per cent of Southern Illinois coals are being 
successfully utilized in the Chicago area iron and steel industries.”° 
Satisfactory domestic coke has been produced at West Frankfort 
since 1934, but the plant has been closed this year because of 
competition from Texas natural gas. 

Modernization and mechanization seem to be the watchword in 
the coal industry of Williamson and Franklin counties. It is not 
inconceivable that this area will become the most modern coal 
mining center in the United States. 





VALUES AND PROBLEMS IN THE USE OF COLOR 
TRANSPARENCIES WITH A SOURCE LIST OF 
COLOR TRANSPARENCIES 


ELIZABETH EISELEN 
Wellesley College 


Visual aids, whether in the form of maps or charts, illustrations 
in books or magazines, movies or slides are an accepted tool in the 
teaching of geography. With development of color photography, 
pictorial aids have added the color movie and color transparency 
(Kodachrome or Ansco color slides) to the widely used black and 
white movie and black and white or tinted slide. Analysis of values 
and problems in the use of color transparencies must be made in 
relation to rival forms of pictorial aids. Many teachers express a 
preference for the movie type of visual interpretation; some 
particularly like its attention-getting quality. On the other side of 
the argument, however, is the fact that while showing movies it is 
impossible for the teacher to talk at length about a specific view. 
Controversy as to the relative merits of movies and slides seems 
resolved if we recognize that slides are better than movies to hold 
pictures for discussion, but movies are better to show action. Thus 
both should have a place as teaching aids. In comparison with both 
movie and strip-film, slides permit greater flexibility of use. 

When it comes to color transparencies as opposed to black and 
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white slides, the feeling seems to be growing in favor of the use of 
color because color is an essential element of landscape. Most geog- 
raphers who use color transparencies believe that color helps the 
student understand the geographical phenomena being taught and 
that it aids in retention of knowledge gained from the slides. Many 
subjects such as soil profiles, rocks and minerals, and details of 
foliage have more meaning when in color, and color is better for 
making comparisons or for emphasizing contrasts. Even in slides of 
charts, diagrams, and maps, color may be effectively employed for 
emphasis. 

The complaint has been made that color distracts or overem- 
phasizes unimportant items such as sky and water. This possibly 
should not be classified as argument against the use of color slides 
but rather as a challenge to the skill of the teacher in directing the 
student’s attention to pertinent details. 

Altho more and more geographers are turning to the use of 
color transparencies, they are not without criticism of the quality 
of color slides and are aware of problems related to their use. 
Many of the objections to the use of color transparencies are 
technical details which should be subject to remedy with further 
experimentation on the part of film manufacturers, particularly in 
the field of duplication of original slides, the acquisition of greater 
skill on the part of color photographers, and the purchase of better 
projection equipment. 

Belief in the use of color transparencies and their actual use, 
however, are not necessarily synonymous. Lack of equipment in 
many schools is a problem, and the poor quality of available slides 
is a discouraging factor. If color transparencies do have value in 
geographic teaching, as the replies to the questionnaire on color 
transparencies sent out in 1948 by the National Council of Geogra- 
phy Teachers would seem to indicate, this fact should not only be 
publicized, but the belief should be justified thru demand for im- 
provement of commercial slides. Many geographers take their own 
pictures, but few can travel extensively enough to satisfy all their 
needs. Even the photographer turns to commercial sources to sup- 
plement his own pictures. There, however, he often finds the quality 
of slides poor and the subject range inadequate with some geo- 
graphic areas completely ignored. Many available slides are purely 
‘‘travelogue’’ material, emphasizing the unique or scenic. As one 
geographer expressed the problem, ‘‘Many slides are not good 
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illustrations of the subject being taught. Good geography pictures 
should be taken by a trained geographer and geology pictures 
by a geologist. One person cannot be a judge of good pictures in 
all fields of learning.”’ 

In addition to poor choice of subject matter, most commercial 
firms supply only meager information as to the subject itself, to 
say nothing of their failure to give such pertinent facts as exact 
location of the scene and season when taken. 

Another criticism has been the lack of slide sets developed as 
units of study. Many geographers emphasize the need for sequences 
on various economic activities, natural phenomena, and regions. 

Possibly the many problems which have been cited seem to out- 
weigh the values of color transparencies. Therefore it is worth- 
while to note that progress is being made in all phases of their 
use from improved projection equipment to better geographic 
slides. Investigation has revealed that individual geographers, 
educational agencies, government bureaus, and a few commercial 
firms are attacking the problem of useable and useful slides. This, 
however, is only a beginning as examination of the appended list 
of available color transparencies will reveal. 

Solution to the problem of acquiring good slides has not been 
reached. Certainly one solution is for the individual to take up 
color photography. One geographer advocates this so strongly that 
he wrote in reply to the questionnaire, ‘‘ Equipment is so small in 
cost that no person should be permitted to be a geography teacher 
who does not have his own camera and projector and screen.”’ 
Nevertheless from those whose travel opportunities are limited 
and especially from those who teach the geography of foreign 
lands, there will continue to be demand for commercial pictures. 
For their benefit a list of organizations from which slides may be 
purchased or borrowed is appended. It is hoped the list will be 
helpful, altho it will point up the inadequacy of present sources. It 
includes every source the author has been able to locate of color 
transparencies which might fit into courses taught by geographers, 
altho from many of the agencies only a small number of slides 
have geographic value. Many of the companies were suggested by 
geographers who have purchased slides from them. Additional 
names will be welcomed. 

It would seem from talking to geographers and from the re- 
sponse to the 1948 questionnaire of the National Council of Geogra- 
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phy Teachers that color transparencies are finding an increas- 
ingly valuable place in the teaching of geography, not to the ex- 
clusion of other visual aids but as a worthy addition to them. To 
quote an article in the Boston Sunday Herald of October 31, 1948, 
‘‘Color is not merely the coming thing in photography. Color is 
here.’’ However, it seems wise to close with the reminder given by 
one geographer that ‘‘showing pictures is one thing, and real use 
of pictures as teaching aids where they are the best medium is 


another.’’ 
Source List or Coton TRANSPARENCIES 


I. Available for Purchase 


Allen’s Photo Studio, 2715 Beverly Drive, Gary, Ind. 
A few slides of a geographic nature, especially of Bavaria. 

American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C. 
Slide sets on Latin America. Many are of a geographic nature. Each set is ac- 
companied by teacher’s notes, including background material and comments on 
each slide. See also listing under slides available on loan. 

Best’s Studio, Yosemite National Park, Calif. 
U.S. National Parks. 

Calichrome Slide Agency, 460 W. Longden Ave., Arcadia, Calif. 
California plant life, including plant ecology. 

Coronet Magazine Color Features. 
Sets available from Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, 
Ill. Produced from the Color Features which have appeared in Coronet since 
August, 1946. Paricutin, Mississippi River, ete. 

Crandall Studios, Moran, Wyo. 
US. National Parks. 

Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235-5237 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, IIl. 
Map slides in color of each state of the United States, the continents, a few regions 
and countries, the world. All physical-political except world map which is political. 

Diemer, M. E., 325 N. Randall Ave., Madison 5, Wis. 
United States, Canada, Guatemala, Cuba, Mexico City, ete. Emphasis on “scenic, 
educational, and scientific subjects.” May be purchased as sets of 25 or as single 
or assorted slides. 

Educators Visual-Aid Service, 1706 South Blvd., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Three basic geology slide sets: General Geology (100 slides), Historical Geology 
(50 slides), Rock Textures and Mineral Properties (30 slides). Data brochure with 
each set. 

Elk Studio, Elkton, Md. 
Miscellaneous subjects in North and South America, the Caribbean Islands, and 
Hawaii. 

Geographical Kodachrome Service, 200 E. Irvin Ave., State College, Pa. 
North America. Individual slides classified according to subject emphasis, i.e. 
agriculture, physiography, soils, ete. 

Graves, C. Edward, P.O. Box SS, Carmel, Calif. 
Sets on the National Parks. Descriptive cards. 

Haynes, Inc., 801 N. Wallace Ave., Bozeman, Mont. 

Yellowstone National Park. 
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Heald-Robinson, 2202 N. Santa Anita Ave., Altadena, Calif. 
Geologic features and scenic attractions in the United States. 

Instructional Films, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
Soon to be released: United States Geo-Historic Map Slides (46 slides). Of special 
interest in the field of historical geography. From original maps drawn for the 
set. In color. 

John Wiley and Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Under preparation, a set of visual aids including approximately 300 slides for a 
forthcoming textbook on physical geography. Has a set of approximately 250 
color transparencies to supplement Longwell, Knopf, and Flint, Physical Geology. 

Kime Kolor Pictures, 121 E. Foothill Blvd., Altadena, Calif. or American Film 
Registry, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 
North America, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa. Teacher’s guides for the 
South and Central American sets. May be purchased individually, in sets, or in 
groups. 

Kodak Hawaii, Ltd., 1065 Kapiolani Blvd., P.O. Box 1260, Honolulu 7, Hawaii. 
Hawaii. 

Larue Sorenson Studio, P.O. Box 1304, Carmel, Calif. 
Mexico. Prepared originally for use in the California public schools. Grouped into 
broad educational units. Descriptive text. 

Martin’s Kodachrome Teaching Units, distributed by Eau Claire Book and Stationery 
Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
Units on Geography of Wisconsin (8 units) and History of Wisconsin (4 units). 
May be purchased as separate units. Study guide with each unit. 

Medo Photo Supply Corporation, 15 W. 47th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
Slides “feature places of geographic and historic interest also the manners and 
costumes of people in many countries.” 

Meston, Harvey, P.O. Box 3155, El Paso, Texas. 
United States (emphasis on National Parks and Monuments, scenic points of 
interest), Canada, Cuba, Mexico. Sets of 8 slides. 

Morgan, William L., P.O. Box 174, Monterey, Calif. 
California and miscellaneous subjects in the Southwest and China. 

Munday and Collins, 39 Edgewood Rd., Redwood City, Calif. 
Sets on a variety of subjects including geographic and geologic subjects. 

Nesbit, Paul W., 1622 N. 16th St., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Wide variety of geographic subjects, especially of the Rocky Mountain states. 

Nichols, Tad, Route 6, Box 685, Tucson, Ariz. 
Set of 10 slides of Paricutin. Slides of the Southwest. 

Philp Photo Visual Service, 1218 American Ave., Long Beach 13, Calif. 
Sets on “people, places, industries” in the United States, Canada, Alaska, China, 
India. Script with each set. Individual slides may be selected. 

Projection Slide Co., 210 Commercial Bldg., San Jose 15, Calif. 
California: scenic, historical, botanical, industrial. 

Radex Stereo Co., 111 N. La Brea Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
Primarily the United States. Sets with text cards. Also available as stereo pairs. 

Reed, Harry, Moab, Utah. 
US. National Parks. 

Ro-Loc, Box 1715, Washington 13, D.C. 
United States, Canada. Philippine Islands, Caribbean Islands, Central America. 
Middle East. Individual slides and slide groups. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, III. 
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Huge collection on a wide variety of subjects and regions. Some of the slides have 
been organized into units with brief instructional guides, but the majority have 
not been assembled in sets and do not have accompanying information other than 
brief title. Also available from representatives such as the Stanley Bowmar Co., 513 
W. 166th St., New York 32, N.Y. 
Soil Science Society of America. 
Under preparation, set of slides of soil profiles and landscapes. When available will 
probably be handled by a commercial firm.. 
Stillfilm, Inc., 8443 Melrose Ave., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
Series of color slides on rocks, coal veins, ores, etc. 
Teaching Aids Exchange, P.O. Box 1127, Modesto, Calif. 
Black and white outline maps (either with or without names) of each state of the 
United States, continents, various regions and countries, world. Will make slides 
in color or black and white of your own maps, drawings, and charts. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service. 
See listing under slides available on loan. 
Utah Parks Co., Cedar City, Utah. 
US. National Parks. 
Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, P.O. Box 24, Beechwood Station, Rochester 9, 
N.Y. 
Rocks and minerals. 
Wesco Color Slides, The Standefer Co., 690 Market St., San Francisco 4, Calif. Also 
available at many camera stores. 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Guatemala, Mexico. Individual slides and some sets. 
West-View Kodachromes, 1523 Montana Ave., Santa Monica, Calif. 
Western States. Individual slides and a few sets of 18 slides each. 
Wilner Film and Slides, P.O. Box 231, Cathedral Station, New York 25, N.Y. 
The Story of Gems. Single slides, groups of slides, or a complete set of 125 slides. 
Lecture manual. 
II. Available on Loan or Deposit 
American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Pl., Washington 6, D.C. 
Slide sets on Latin America. See listing under slides available for purchase. Availa- 
ble on loan from regional depositories in cooperation with the Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D.C. : 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, Educational Service, Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
Oil: An American Industry. A selection of 21 documentary paintings reproduced on 
color transparencies. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Forest Service. 
Some State or Regional Foresters have slides available. If you wish the name of 
the Forester in your state or region, write the Forest Service, Washington 25, D.C. 
, Soil Conservation Service, Visual Information Section, Room 5106, South Bldg., 
12th and Independence S.W., Washington 25, D.C. 
A file of original color transparencies is maintained. A subject file of duplicates is 
available for public use from which selections can be made to compile slide sets 
on specific subjects. Duplicate slides, with legend cards, will be furnished on loan 
for teaching and lecturing purposes free of charge. 
A general set of some 40 slides on soil and water conservation has been selected 
with suggested lecture notes for distribution to teachers on indefinite loan. 
A special slide set and lecture notes titled “Conquest of the Land through Seven 
Thousand Years” prepared by Dr. Walter C. Lowdermilk, is now available in 
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duplicate sets at cost. There are also several hundred original slides on file of Dr. 
Lowdermilk’s work in China, of which duplicates may be had. 

Visual Aids Libraries in city school systems, colleges and universities, museums, and 
libraries. 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Assoc., 1410 S.W. Morrison St., Portland 5, Ore. 
Sets: Fighting Fire in West Coast Woods, Harvesting Trees in West Coast Forests, 
How West Coast Forest Trees Grow (planned). About 35 slides in each set. 
Teacher’s manual with each. Available on loan to Oregon and Washington public 
schools. Others should request information regarding availability. 





THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE WORK 
OF ELEMENTARY SCIENCE AND 
GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS* 


GEORGE G. MALLINSON 
Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


During the past three decades there have been concerted efforts 
on the part of educators to develop learning experiences around 
broader and broader areas of subject-matter. There is considerable 
evidence to show that such efforts are justified. Children neither 
learn nor retain facts in isolation, but rather learn and retain 
those learning experiences which are developed about generaliza- 
tions and principles. 

In accord with this evidence a number of curricular changes 
have taken place both at the secondary-school level and at the 
elementary-school level. At the secondary-school level these 
changes are notable in the area of the sciences. Meteorology, 
Physiography, and Physiology among others have evolved into 
the more generalized subject-matter area known as General 
Science. Botany and Zoology have given way to General Biology. 
In the near future it may be expected that Physics and Chemistry 
will be replaced by General Physical Science. 

It must be emphasized that such generalization does not mean 
simplification or dilution. Rather, learning experiences are being 
combined into more meaningful groups. This same trend has been 
noted also in the elementary school. The learning experiences at 
this level, instead of being developed about reading, writing and 
arithmetic are being developed about areas or cores such as trans- 
portation, the grocery store, and the city. 


* Presented at the Cleveland meeting of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers, November, 1949. 
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It is not the purpose of this paper to evaluate the arguments of 
critics of this newer procedure. However, it is common knowledge 
that the efforts to develop the so-called common learnings, correla- 
tion, integration or cores have been at times somewhat naive. In 
many educational circles the core or common learnings plan has be- 
come almost a religion. There seems to be an insensate desire to com- 
bine areas of learning with other areas of learning whether or not 
such combinations make sense. It can also be stated that the neces- 
sary sequential development of many skills has been disregarded. 

There is one fundamental principle which has been ignored by 
both the proponents and critics of the common learnings program. 
If certain learning activities fit together in a broader learning ex- 
perience, the integration of such learning activities is highly desira- 
ble. If such activities cannot be synthesized readily, then integra- 
tion is highly undesirable. 

The hypothesis of this paper is that many, altho not all, of 
the learning activities considered to be part of elementary geogra- 
phy are very similar to the learning activities in elementary 
science. Therefore where such similarities exist it is extremely 
desirable that integration be made. An attempt will be made there- 
fore to provide evidence to support this hypothesis. There are two 
limitations in providing this evidence: 

1. The time allotted for the presentation negates any extensive 

treatment. 

2. The local teaching situation will, in certain circumstances, 

govern the type of learning activities. 

The procedures used in this paper to support the hypothesis 
will be thru the textbook. It is superfluous to comment exten- 
sively on the influence of the textbook on the content of courses. 
Further it is common knowledge that textbooks are written after 
thoro investigation concerning the topics which are deemed 
desirable for the courses for which they are written. Therefore, if 
it can be shown that the content of textbooks for elementary geog- 
raphy deal with many of the same areas as do textbooks in ele- 
mentary geography, then it is justifiable to assume that these areas 
may well be integrated with respect to teaching geography and 
science. 

For this purpose were selected the fourth-, fifth- and sixth-grade 
textbooks for elementary geography of three book publishers, and 
the textbooks for elementary science prepared by these same pub- 
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TABLE I. AREAS OF SUBJECT-MATTER FouUND IN TEXTBOOKS FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE AND ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 















Major Areas 


Topics in Textbooks for 
Elementary Geography 


Topics in Textbooks for 
Elementary Science 









































Agriculture 


Air 


The Earth as a Planet 


Forests and Timbering 


The Life of Fishermen 





Products produced by and 
living conditions on 
a. Dairy farms 
b. Fruit farms 
ce. Ranches 
d. Grain farms 

Plants which grow in differ- 
ent temperature belts 


Life in the chief farming re- 
gions of the world 


Nature and Characteristics 

The heating and cooling of 
the air 

Temperature of the air in dif- 
ferent parts of the world 

Moisture in the air 

Pressure of the air 

Movements of the air 

Rainfall of the world 

Different types of climates 


Special storms 
Weather forecasting 


The solar system 
a. Planets 
b. Meteors 
c. Satellites 
The earth—its size and mo- 
tions 
Seasons and zones 
Latitude and longitude 
Map projections 
The moon and tides 


Life in tropical forests 
Life in temperate forests 
Great forests of the world 


The forested lands 

Products of the forests 
Conservation of the forests 
The growth of trees 

Forests of the United States 


The great fishing grounds 
The cod fisheries 

Herring and sardine fisheries 
Shore fisheries 

Whaling and sealing 

Fishing in warm water 





Conservation of soil 

Soil for gardens 

Plants and soil formation 

Erosion of topsoil 

Overplanting and over-graz- 
ing 

Preparation of soil for plant- 
ing 

Types of soil 

Plants need soil for growth 


Nature and Characteristics 

Heating and cooling of the 
air 

Temperature zones on the 
earth 

Water vapor in the air 

Pressure of the air 

What makes the wind blow 

Effects of rain on soil 

Climates of different places 
on the earth 

Electrical storms 

Records of weather 

Living things must have air 


The earth as a planet 

Rotation and revolution 

Day and night 

The seasons and zones 

The force of gravity 

The geosphere, troposphere 
and atmosphere 

The relationship of the sun 
to the solar system 


Tropical rain forests 

Forests in cold climates 

Destruction of forests by 
men 

Conservation of forests 

Forests help save the soil 


Migration of fish 

Fish as a source of food 

Different kinds of fish 

Fish ladders 

Warm water and cold water 
fish 

Deep sea fish 
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Major Areas 


Topics in Textbooks for 
Elementary Geography 


Topics in Textbooks for 
Elementary Science 





Mines and Mining 


Trade and Transporta- 
tion 
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Miners and mines 

Iron and its uses 

Tin and its uses 

Copper and its uses 

Lead, zine and aluminum 
The precious metals 
Precious stones 

The fuels found in the ground 
Valuable mineral salts 


The necessity for trade 

Simple means of transporta- 
tion on land 

Transportation on rivers and 
canals 

Ocean transportation 

Roads and highways 

Railroads and airways 





Characteristics of mines 
Minerals in the ground 
Use of metals in industry 
Fuels from the ground 
Energy from fuels 


The use of steam in trans- 
portation 

The use of electricity in 
transportation 

Move goods from place to 
place : 

Manufacture of railroad rails 

Travel by air 














lishers for the same grade levels. All of the textbooks were examined 
carefully to determine the major areas with which they dealt. A 
list was then made of the major areas which were found in both 
the elementary geography and in the elementary science series. 
Then the various topics found in the textbooks for elementary geog- 
raphy were listed under the heading of their major areas. This 
process was repeated for the textbooks in elementary science. The 
data was then tabulated. No effort was made to take cognizance of 
the grade placement of the areas, nor was an effort made to include 
all of the similar areas found in the textbooks. 

Table I indicates the major areas (in alphabetical order) 
discussed in the various textbooks in elementary science and 
elementary geography, together with the topics included under 
them. 

CoNcLUSIONS 


An examination of the data compiled in Table I indicates that 
many of the major areas in textbooks for both elementary science 
and elementary geography are very similar, and also that the topics 
used in developing these areas are very similar. There is, in certain 
cases, extreme similarity in order of the topics and in the manner 
in which the topics are treated and illustrated. This is especially 
true in the major areas which deal with the solar system, and with 
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air. This information, however, is not expressed directly in the 
table. 

The table also indicates that many of the major areas found in 
both types of textbooks are developed with different topics. An 
examination of some of these areas, namely, the one dealing with 
the life of fishermen, would indicate that the topics found in the 
textbooks for elementary geography could be integrated feasibly 
with those found in textbooks for elementary science or vice versa. 

It must be stated also that some of the major areas found in 
the textbooks for elementary geography were not matched by simi- 
lar areas in textbooks for elementary science. In such eases, it is 
unlikely that attempts to fuse or integrate such materials would 
prove desirable. 

In summary it may be stated defensibly that some of the areas 
ordinarily covered in elementary geography may be integrated 
feasibly with areas ordinarily covered in elementary science. This 
conclusion, however, would not apply to all of the areas ordinarily 
covered in these two fields. 





EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Do you know that copies of the last four Professional Papers are still available? Two 
of these, No. 6, Standards of Certification for the Teaching of Geography in High Schools, 
and No. 7, College Geography and Its Relation to Teacher Training in Secondary School 
Geography, sell for 25 cents each. The last two Professional Papers, No. 8, Geography 
in Undergraduate College Curricula, and No. 9, Geography and World Understanding, 
are 50 cents each. If you wish copies, write to Miss M. Melvina Svec, Secretary, National 
Council of Geography Teachers, State Teachers College, Oswego, New York. 


The Committee on Field Experiences and Travel for Teachers, headed by Dr. Pauline 
P. Schwartz, has compiled and mimeographed a partial list of field courses offered by 
departments of geography during the spring and summer of 1950. If you wish a copy, 
address your request to our president, Dr. Loyal Durand, Jr., University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. If you know of a field course offered by a geography department which is 
not included in the list, will you please send the name of the director to Dr. Schwartz, 
State Teachers College, New Haven, Connecticut. 


According to Professor Printz, Oslo University, the principal commercial substances 
to be obtained by Norway’s seaweed industry are algin, iodine, fertilizers, and other 
chemical substances. Plans are underway to make seaweed gathering and processing one 
of the most important industries in Norway. Two factors favoring such an industry are a 
long, indented coastline and the availability of large amounts of relatively cheap hydro- 
electric power. 
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INTEREST-STIMULATING DEVICE 
THE OCEANS’ TWENTY PRODUCTS 


Many items other than fish flesh for food are obtained from sea 
water or sea life, either plant or animal. From what are the follow- 
ing obtained wholly or in part? Be definite—indicating whether it 


is a plant, animal, fish or the water itself from which the raw 
material comes. 


1. Agar 





2. Buttons 





3. Caviar 








4. Coral 





5. Fertilizer 





6. Furs 





7. Iodine 





8. Isinglass 





9. Leather 





10. Lime 





11. Magnesium 





12. Pearls 





13. Perfume 





14. Potash 











15. Salt 





16. Soap 





17. Spermaciti 





18. Sperm oil 





19. Sponges 





20. Vitamin D 





W. O. Buancuarp, Urbana, Illinois 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT WORK 


The 1950 annual meeting of the National Council of Geography Teachers will be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago on Friday and Saturday, November 24 
and 25. The meeting will be a parallel one with the Central Association of Science and 
Mathematics Teachers, and the National Council will help the Geography Section of 
the Central Association celebrate its fiftieth anniversary. The National Council banquet 
on Friday evening will be addressed by Mr. George T. H. Kimble, the new director of 
the American Geographical Society of New York, and formerly the head of the Depart- 
ment of Geography at McGill University, Montreal. 

The Executive Board of the National Council of Geography Teachers met at Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, on Thursday, April 6. Some twenty-seven items of business, all 
of which had arisen since the meetings at Cleveland, were transacted. 

Two additional appointees to the Committee on Standards of Teacher Preparation 
and Certification (see March, 1950, Journal) are Professors Clyde Kohn of Northwestern 
University and Veva K. Dean of the State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Two official delegates will represent the National Council at the Conference of 
Leaders in Elementary Education to be conducted by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation at Washington, D.C. on May 22, 23, and 24. Professor Norman Carls of American 
University, who attended last year’s Conference will again represent us; the other official 
delegate will be announced later. In addition many Council members will be in attend- 
ance, as well as Miss Halene Hatcher, Geography Specialist in the Office of Education. 

The undersigned, as 1950 President, attended several meetings, at two separate 
times, in Washington in connection with the recommendation of the United States 
delegates to the UNESCO Seminar on the Teaching of Geography to be held on the 
McGill University campus in Montreal from July 12 to August 23. The names of the 
official American delegation will be announced by the UNESCO Relations Office of the 
Department of State of the United States government. The Seminar topic of study is 
“How can the teaching of geography in its various branches—physical geography, eco- 
nomic geography, human geography—be used as a means of developing international 
understanding?” 

Mrs. Erna Grassmuck Gilland of California, Pennsylvania, will be the official dele- 
gate of the National Council at the world meeting of the World Order of the Teaching 
Profession at Ottawa, Canada, July 17 to 23. 

John H. Garland of the University of Illinois, treasurer of the National Council, 
submitted a detailed audited report to the Executive Board at its April 6 meeting. The 
report covers the last fiscal year, February 1, 1949 to January 31, 1950. A summary of 
operations follows: 


Total all Publications General Research 

. Funds Fund Fund Fund 
Cash Balance 2/1/49 $ 7,911.25 $ 754.00 $1,076.94 $6,080.31 
Add Receipts for year 3,496.84 356.00 2,006.95 1,133.89 
Total funds 11,408.09 1,110.00 3,083.89 7,214.20 
Less Disbursements 2,076.85 180.16 1,866.69 30.00 
Cash Balance 1/31/50 $9,331.24 $ 929.84 $1,217.20 $7,184.20 


Loyat DuranD, Jr., President 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Among the government parks and monuments ranking high in popularity are Hoover 
Dam and Lake Mead. During 1949, about one and a half million people visited the area. 


A School of Conservation is being established at Yale University. Dr. Paul B. Sears, 
who will direct the work, will also give two fundamental courses in general ecology and 
the ecological basis of human society. This, the first School of Conservation in the United 
States, will provide a two-year graduate course leading to the unique degree of Master 
of Science in Conservation. 


Have you seen a copy of “Forests and National Prosperity?” During 1945 and 1946, 
the Forest Service made a reappraisal of the forest situation in the United States. This 
report brings together in concise form the over-all findings of the reappraisal and restates 
the pri' -ipal Federal measures which are believed to be necessary to assure ample timber 
supplies for the future. Printed in 1948, the booklet contains 99 pages with illustrations. 


Have you examined a copy of “Conservation Journeys for Iowa Boys and Girls” 
prepared by Alison E. Aitchison, Professor of Geography, Iowa State Teachers College 
as one of the Educational Service Publications? Copies may be had from the Bureau of 
Extension Service, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls for 20 cents. This excellent 
teaching aid recalls another written recently by Professor Aitchison entitled, “The Use 
of Globes and Maps,” which may be obtained from the same place. 


Members of the Geography Club, Southeastern Pennsylvania elected the following 
officers for 1950: President, Dr. Alvin S. Keinard, Department of Geography, State 
Teachers College, West Chester: Vice-president, William J. Wunsche, Department of 
Geography, Ridley Park High School; Secretary, Jean Mesner, Supervisor of Elementary 
Reading, Norristown; and Treasurer, Viola Hawk, Teacher, Cochranville School. The 
last program, held at the West Chester Teachers College, was an illustrated lecture on 
the conservation program of the Brandywine Valley Association followed by a field trip 
under the direction of Dr. Keinard. During the field trip, local points of physiographic 
interest were visited and evaluated from the standpoint of visitation suitability for 
different age groups. 


“Historical Statistics of the United States,” recently issued by the Census Bureau, 
records the flow of immigrants from all countries by each year for one hundred and 
twenty-five years to feed the “melting pot” of the United States. 

Have you seen the NCGT Travel Kit? Have arrangements been made to show the 
Travel Kit at your next state council or association meeting? 


The California Council of Geography Teachers will hold its Spring Meeting May 
6 and 7, 1950 at Stanford University. The Friday morning theme will be the teaching of 
geography, and the afternoon will be devoted to general geography. The formal address 
will be Saturday noon, and a half-day field trip is scheduled for Sunday morning. Profes- 
sor V. Calvon McKim, State Coordinator for California, in behalf of the California 
Council, extends a cordial invitation to any N.C.G.T. member or geographer. 

Eight chapters of Gamma Theta Upsilon were organized during 1949. Universities 
with chapters and their sponsors are: North Texas State Teachers College, Robert A. 
Miller; Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial College, James K. Anthony; Western 
Michigan College of Education, Cyril L. Stout; University of Miami, Miami, Florida, 
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J. Riley Staats; University of Utah, Elbert Miller; Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, George T. Renner; Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron, Alvin M. Johnson; 
and The State College of Washington, William H. Wake III. 


Since 1940 according to Steel Facts, steel capacity has risen nearly 22 per cent, as 
compared with an increase of approximately 15 per cent in population of the continental 
United States. Since the beginning of the century, steel capacity has been more than 
quadrupled. Steel capacity per capita of population, now over 1,300 pounds, is at a 
peacetime record and more than twice as great as early in the century. 


The Association of Pacific Coast Geographers will hold its next meeting June 19 
to 24 at Salt Lake City. 


One of the most recent organizations to associate with the National Council of 
Geography Teachers is Alpha Omega Gamma, a local geography fraternity, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. Stanley Mrak represented the fraternity. at 
the Cleveland meeting. Norak Zink is sponsor. 


Dr. J. GRANVILLE JENSEN reports that a Second Annual Institute of Northwest 
Resources will be held on the Oregon State College campus, Corvallis, June 19-30, 1950. 
The two-week institute will feature some twenty outstanding authorities on Northwest 
regional resources, development, and utilization. 


The remains of what is believed to be the first successful iron blast furnace in North 
America at Saugas, Massachusetts is being uncovered. A photograph of the site appears 
in the February, 1950 issue of Steel Facts. 


Have you examined Weatherwatch, a monthly weather summary, prepared by Frank- 
lin Institute, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania? 


The population in the United States, according to Census Bureau estimates, reached 
150,604,000 on January 1, 1950. 


In 1948 three volumes, 623 pages, of abstracts on geographic publications appearing 
in Germany during the years 1939-1946 were published. If you are interested, write to 
the Office of the Publication Board, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 
The volumes are entitled, “First Review of German Science, 1939-1946.” 


Various phases of North Dakota geography which should be very useful to class- 
room teachers appeared in a recent bulletin of the Association of North Dakota 
Geographers. Interested persons might write to Miss Viola M. Bohn, 110% Avenue 
“C”, Bismarck, North Dakota, for a copy. 


A China Institute of the Midwest will be held July 17-29, 1950 on the campus of 
the Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. It is to be held under the auspices of 
the China Institute of America and is sponsored by the Ball State Faculty Committee 
on International Relations of which Dr. Floy Hurlbut, geographer, is chairman. 


Have you read “Ways of Evaluating College Teaching” in the February 4, 1950 issue 
of School and Society? 
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In 1940 about 23 per cent of the American people lived on farms. By 1960, says a 
Twentieth Century Fund survey, farm population will shrink to about 18 per cent. 


According to a Twentieth Century Fund survey, population in the United States 
grew most rapidly after the Civil War; it multiplied nearly threefold between 1860 and 
1910. 


Have you read Offerings and Registrations in Social Studies by Howard R. Anderson 
in the February, 1950 issue of Social Education? 


Did you know that the theme of a presidential address before the Association of 
American Geographers was educational geography? In December, 1915, Professor Rich- 
ard Elwood Dodge for his presidential address read a paper on “Some Problems in 
Geographic Education With Special Reference to Secondary Schools.” This is printed 
on pages 3-18, Volume 6, Annals of the Association of American Geographers. Was 
Professor Dodge right in his evaluation of the situation and the future? 


Have you seen the 1949 directory of 16 mm film libraries serving schools, colleges, 
and community organizations thruout the United States issued by the Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency. Copies of this directory, Office of Education, Bulletin 
No. 10, 1949 are available from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 15 cents each. 


According to Lord Boyd Orr, the world needs today just about double the amount 
of food that is available. 


Steel capacity in the United States now closely approaches one hundred million tons 
a year. During 1949, the annual potential was increased by 3,271,870 tons. With an annual 
potential of 99,392,800 net tons of ingots and steel for castings, the output from steel 
making furnaces, operated at capacity for one year, would now be about 11 million tons 
more than the steel made last year in all the rest of the world combined. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Andrew Hill Clark. The Invasion of New Zealand by People, Plants and 
Animals. 465 pages and 81 figures. Rutgers University Press, 1949. $6.00. 


This book is a report of a revolutionary change in the character of a region, which 
occurred within a period of less than two centuries. One of the most important factors 
in this change was the invasion of the area by plants and animals, which, with the help 
of man, mingled with or displaced the native biotic life. 

Dr. Clark has blended the geography and history of South Island in a unique 
manner. He first surveys the physical scene before the invasion, then the introduction 
of the people, finally the changes in land use and plant and animal life that resulted 
from the invasion. It is an interesting approach to historical geography and it is well 
done. 

The book contains a mass of detail that has been gleaned from various published 
sources as well as the personal observations of the author. There are 81 illustrations, 
many of them well drawn maps that portray some aspect of the geography or history 
of South Island. Explanatory footnotes are placed at the bottom of the page for easy 
use, but the 578 reference citations are arranged by chapters at the end of the text. 
A two page evaluation of sources of statistical data, a 22 page bibliography, and a 13 
page index complete the book. 

ALDEN CUTSHALL 
Chicago Undergraduate Division 
University of Illinois 


Trans World Airlines (Prepared by G. Etzel Pearcy) Invitation to Italy, 


Booklet No. 4, New York, New York, 77 pages. 


This is a desirable type of publication designed for tourists which teachers and 
students will find very valuable. Dr. Pearcy knows the region from personal experience 
and describes selected areas in an interesting style. 


Galbraith, J. K., America and Western Europe, The Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, New York, Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 159, 32 pages. 20¢. 

Another of the excellent pamphlets issued by the Foreign Policy Association. This 


deals with some of the post war problems and international trade, and suggests some 
of the things that may be done to improve world conditions. 


Cumberland, Kenneth B., Whitcombe’s New Zealand in Outline, Whit- 
combe and Tombs Ltd., Christchurch, New Zealand, 1949, 8/3d, 84 pages, 
120 figures. 

This is a pictorial geography of New Zealand and will be welcomed by American 
teachers. The illustrations are excellent and the text provides an abundance of data and 
valuable interpretations, 


Ouren, Tore and Axel Sémme, Trends in Inter-War Trade and Shipping, 
J. W. Eides Forlag, Bergen, Norway, 1948, 58 pages, 10 tables, 25 figures. 
An atlas with interpretive text of inter-war trade as viewed by Norwegians. Maps of 


exports and imports for a great variety of products are shown for the world and leading 
countries. 





